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Insurance against unemployment stands in the closest relation to organiza- 
tion of the labor market and forms the second line of attack on the problem 
of unemployment. The Labor Exchange is required to reduce to a mini- 
mum the intervals between successive jobs. . . Insurance is needed to 
provide for the maintenance of the reserves while standing idle and of the 
displaced men while waiting for re-absorption. 

On the other hand, a fairly complete registration of all employment 
offering is needed to preserve any scheme of insurance from abuse. 
Other minor schemes are mentioned, especially the systematic distri- 
bution of public work when private work is slack, and greater elasticity 
of wages. Such subjects as reform of the poor law and measures for 
increasing the general efficiency of the working classes are either taken 
for granted or fall without the scope of the essay. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 

L 'Education economique die peuple Allemand. By GEORGES 
Blondel. Paris, Larose et Tenin, 1909, xxiv. — 156 pp. 

Pourqiioi et comment coloniser ? By FRAN5OIS BERNARD. 
Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1905. — 230 pp. 

Nothing is drier to many of us than the pedagogics of our own 
science ; but Professor Blondel of the College de France succeeds ad- 
mirably in interesting the reader in an important part of it. His pur- 
pose is to arouse his compatriots to the necessity of "economic" 
training, and incidentally he revives the campaign against the classics, 
which still dominate French education. Acknowledging all that may 
be claimed for their efficacy in lending to France her literary aureole, 
he represents the "failures" in the present classical courses as out of 
proportion to the " successes." But industrial training succeeds where 
the classical fails. A large part of the youth of the nation should give 
up the vain chase after literary triumphs and reconcile itself to the 
narrow horizon which is its inevitable lot. It will then become active, 
happy and productive. 

The philosophical origin of political economy has made of it a uni- 
versity study. The consequent inclination in university circles is to 
place political economy in a position of control with the technical 
studies of the industrial schools. The new industrial movement in 
Germany, however, although outside the pale of the universities, makes 
political economy the keystone of the arch of technical education. But 
the word "technical" is too narrow. The primary and secondary 
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economic or industrial schools of Germany impart those general at- 
tainments, such as book-keeping, typewriting, languages, history, 
geography, in all their variations, which are useful par excellence to the 
business man. In the industrial and commercial high schools or col- 
leges, the studies are of cultural quality. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing brought out by Professor Blondel is the enormous spread of this 
sort of instruction in the last ten years. An appendix gives further 
data on other foreign countries. 

It is no wonder that the professor of economic rurale at a southern 
agricultural school of France — Montpellier — should interest himself in 
his country's colonial policy, closely allied as it is to his Fach and to 
his locality. For the principal colony of France faces it from the 
north of Africa, a brother of our author commands a steamer plying 
between Marseilles and Algiers, and the family is Marseillaise ! Algiers, 
then, is destined to be the seat of operations from which, a hundred 
years hence, a great colonial empire is to arise just across the narrow seas 
from the mother country. This sounds fine, and we may hope that it 
will be so. Professor Bernard maintains that the French are essentially 
a colonizing people. The ratio of the European population in Algiers 
to the native is far in excess of that of the English population to the 
native in India (600,000 and 70,000 respectively) and of that of 
the Dutch population to the native in Java. French colonization is 
for the purpose of complete assimilation; English, for trade. In the 
broadest sense of the word, colonization pays. Many initial expenses 
must be defrayed by government, but in the long run the colony opens 
a field for private enterprise which is now become imperative, since 
industrial activities at home are more and more absorbed and monopo- 
lized by the state. The revival of France under the Third Republic 
would not have been realized in the absence of the colonial policy, 
made possible by the Berlin treaty of 1878 and initiated at that 
time. The treasure spent on Tonquin and on Madagascar is not 
wasted. The problem of the nations today is one of survival of in- 
fluence and of civilization. Scandinavia, Italy, and to a large extent 
Germany, are letting their individuality slip away with their emigrants 
ticketed to other dominions. A notable case is Tunis, which is settled 
by Italians and Maltese ; but the French leaven is slowly but surely 
assimilating to the mother country that province, including its Arabs 
and Kabyles. 

There is a charm in this book. It well exemplifies the Frenchman's 
literary supremacy. Professor Bernard has ostensibly written no 
propaganda, but, on the contrary, a systematic treatise on colonization , 
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logically covering the proper topics. The general form and pleasing 
diction disarm criticism, open the way for broad illustration and re- 
concile us to a circle of interests essentially Gallic. 

W. G. Langworthy Taylor. 
University of Nebraska. 

English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English 
Mediaval History. By Paul Vinogradoff. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1908. — xii, 599 pp. 

The scope of this volume is not so comprehensive as the title would 
suggest. We have here nothing like a full conspectus of social and 
political institutions. The author does not profess to deal with the 
machinery of central government, nor has he formally included in his 
plan any account of family law or of arrangements for the maintenance 
of the public peace. What he has given us is a series of special essays, 
similar in general character to those contained in Maitland's Domes- 
day and Beyond. Like Maitland, he is true to Seebohm's general 
principle that we must work backwards into Anglo-Saxon history, 
proceeding from the known to the unknown. Like Maitland, again, 
he is primarily interested in questions of land tenure, justice and taxa- 
tion. But the difference between the two volumes goes deep, in spite 
of the superficial resemblance. Maitland would have been the first to 
admit that his knowledge of the text of Domesday was relatively slight ; 
while not the least merit of the book before us consists in the patient 
correlation of scattered bits of evidence from this cardinal authority. 
Maitland was at his best in the adumbration of a new hypothesis ; but 
Vinogradoff excels in the elucidation of terminology and the description 
of concrete phenomena. Maitland ranged over all the centuries of 
Anglo-Saxon history, whereas Vinogradoff is more concerned to analyze 
the conditions which prevailed on the eve of the Conquest and is 
rather tentative in his suggestions about origins. Finally, it is clear 
that "social history" means economic history to Vinogradoff, whereas 
to Maitland it meant the history of legal ideas. 

When we rise from the perusal of English Society and ask ourselves 
what it contributes to the subject, we naturally think in the first place 
of certain specialized descriptions and discussions. Good examples are 
afforded by the section upon " Rural Organization." We find here : 
(1) a theory that pre-Conquest manors had been largely formed as 
the result of a set policy ' ' tending to substitute estates of four or five 
hides held by thanes for a quantity of small freehold tenements ' ' 



